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recent report available to our readers ——THE EpITor. 


The Soviet Union today is passing through a third 
major phase of development. In terms of drama one may 
say that the third act of the Russian Revolution is now in 
progress, considering as the first act the period of so-called 
military communism which coincided with the first years 
of revolution and civil war, and as the second act the epoch 
of the Nep, or New Economic Policy, which displaced 
yuilitary communism in 1921. 

The transition from the Nep to the present stage of 
Soviet development was much slower and more gradual 
than was the adoption of the Nep. The latter was an 
emergency measure, dictated by the collapse of industrial 
and agricultural productivity under the cumulative strain 
bey of seven years of war and blockade and an unfamiliar 
economic system, and by the widespread popular discontent 
which found expression in the uprising of the Kronstadt 
sailors and of the peasants in Tambov and other regions 
inthe spring of 1921. It would be an exaggeration at the 
present moment to say that the Nep has been completely 
abandoned. But the fact of the transition, of the sweep- 
ing modification of many original features of the New 


aa Economic Policy, is too obvious to be mistaken. Russia 
for od 1930 is very different from the Russia of 1926, or even 
provide from the Russia of 1928. The basis of the New Economic 


Policy was the recognition of the peasant’s rights and in- 
terests as a private proprietor. The requisitioning of his 
surplus produce which had characterized the period of 
military communism was abandoned. After paying a 
fixed tax the peasant was free to sell his products on the 
Private market, thus obtaining a stimulus to increase his 
Production. Internal private trade, outlawed during the 
first years of the Revolution, revived. A stable currency 
replaced the thousand- and million-ruble notes which had 
Previously been turned out. While the great majority of 
factories and mines remained under state ownership 
and direction, the trusts and syndicates which controlled 
ese enterprises during the first years of the Nep were 
are yy “t Pretty much to shift for themselves in a more or less 
are nom °P*2 market. The element of centralized planning, while 
ve t existed in theory, was weakly applied in practice. 
ww The dominant feature of the new phase in Soviet de- 
pment, on the other hand, is the effort to eliminate the 
Peasant small proprietor, to organize the peasantry into 
a huge collectivist system of agriculture which will fit into 
general plan of the national economic life. Side by 
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side with this goes an intensive drive to industrialize the 
country at maximum speed, and these two tendencies, 
collectivization and industrialization, bring about many 
changes even in such apparently unrelated fields as drama, 
literature, religion and everyday life. 

The easygoing character of the Nep has sharply 
changed. The present period is characterized by the hard, 
impatient, intolerant and ruthless quality that marks 
epochs of revolutionary change. Because of the magni- 
tude of the tasks undertaken, which involve great diffi- 
culties and deprivations, all the resources of Communist 
agitation and propaganda are mobilized to kindle in the 
masses the fanatical energy that will overcome difficulties 
and ignore deprivations. The political and economic risks 
of such a feverishly rapid pace in drawing the peasants 
into collective farms and in industrialization are consider- 
able. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLECTIVIZATION PROGRAM 


The most important thing happening in Russia today 
is the attempt to reorganize the agriculture of the country 
on a collectivist basis. Before the war Russia was a land 
of sharp agrarian contrasts. Two hundred thousand land- 
lord or “‘pomyeschik” families, owning rather more than 
a quarter of the arable land, were set off against some 
16,000,000 peasant households, most of them miserably 
poor measured by Western European standards, and in- 
adequately supplied with land, especially in view of the 
generally primitive methods of cultivation. The desire of 
the peasants to seize the rich estates of the “pomyeschiks” 
was one of the basic forces which the Communists capital- 
ized in seizing and retaining political power. 

After the revolution most of the landlords’ estates passed 
into the possession of the peasants. A few were kept by 
the government and operated as model farms. A negligible 
percentage of the peasants entered the large communal 
farms which the Communists have always advocated as 
the proper solution for the agrarian problem. Most of 
them preferred to till their land on an individualist basis. 
But, while the peasants in the first years of the Nep pos- 
sessed the land in the sense that each household had the 
right to till its farm individually and to sell the produce, 
formal title of ownership was vested in the state and cer- 
tain definite restrictions on the ordinary rights of private 
ownership existed. The sale of land, for instance, was 
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forbidden. Each peasant village assigned its land to the 
families which inhabited it in proportion to their size: i.¢., a 
femily of six would receive six shares of land, a family 
of two, two shares, etc. 

Notwithstanding this equalizing principle of land dis- 
tribution a considerable variation in the material well-being 
of various classes of the peasants began to appear after 
the adoption of the Nep and the return to free trade. Per- 
haps four or five per cent of the peasants acquired a status 
of relative prosperity which earned for them the unflatter- 
ing name of “kulaks,” or “fists.” Although the kulak in 
the Soviet Union could not buy land, as a well-to-do and 
enterprising farmer might do in another country, he found 
supplementary sources of income by operating a little mill, 
renting machinery to his poorer neighbors, etc. Very 
often the poorest peasants, the “biedniaks,” could not till 
the land to which they were entitled because of the lack 
of horses and machinery. They were obliged to turn for 
help to the kulak, who would farm their tracts with his 
spare horses and machinery, taking, perhaps, half the 
crop in payment. Between the kulaks at one end of the 
village economic scale and the biedniaks, constituting per- 
haps 40 or 45 per cent of the peasant population, at the 
other, was the intermediate group of “seredniaks,” or 
middleclass peasants. Under the Soviet system the kulak 
could not develop as he could have done under capitalism. 
Apart from the prohibition of the sale of land, various 
restrictions were placed on him. He was automatically 
disfranchised, and this carried with it supplementary dis- 
qualifications, such as exclusion of his children from the 
middle and higher schools. He was increasingly heavily 
taxed. 

Besides being charged what he considered unfairly high 
prices for manufactured goods the peasant often found it 
difficult to get them at any price. This chronic shortage 
of goods of everyday use is a by-product of the Soviet 
economic policy of sacrificing present-day comfort to 
what is considered the future benefit of the country. 

The disappearance of the big estates which formerly 
produced a large share of the surplus farm produce, the 
restrictions placed upon the richer peasants who might 
under other conditions have replaced the former landlords, 
the subdivision of the land into smaller and smaller hold- 
ings, the lack of an adequate incentive to high productivity 
involved in the shortage of manufactured goods, created 
in Russia something in the nature of an agrarian crisis. As 
far back as 1928 it became evident that the surplus peasant 
production was not sufficient to guarantee the food supply 
of the growing cities or the need of the industries for raw 
material. 

To meet this crisis, Communist agricultural policy, be- 
ginning with 1928, was directed to the vigorous promotion 
of collectivization as a means of solving the farm problem. 
Every means of political agitation and economic pressure 
was used to persuade the peasant masses to abandon the 
individual system of farming and pool their little holdings 
in large collective farms, suitable for operation by tractors 
and large-scale machinery. 

There are several types of collective farms, ranging 
from loose co-operatives for common tilling of the soil 
and harvesting of the crops to full-fledged communes, 
where the members live together, eat.together and gen- 
erally share the proceeds of their labor on an equal basis. 
The standard type, however, is the agricultural artel. 
Under this arrangement a number of peasant families 
hand over to common ownership their land, their horses 
and working cattle and their large machines. Each family 
retains in personal possession its house and garden, chick- 


ens, smaller animals, such as sheep and pigs, and one, 
two cows. The land is worked in common under thy 
direction of an elected board of management. Member 
receive a money wage, which is sometimes determined 9 
a piecework basis, and may receive a bonus after the 
harvest has beeri sold and debts and running expense 
have been paid. 

The first collective farms sprang up in Russia during 
the period of military communism. With the adoption 
of the Nep the individualism of the peasants asserted itself 
and up to 1928 less than 2 per cent of the peasant house. 
holds were enrolled in collective farms. However, unde 
the powerful pressure of the new Communist agrarian 
policy the number of these farms began rapidly to increase, 
By the summer of 1929, 4 per cent of the peasant families 
had cast in their lot with the new type of farming. Dur. 
ing the autumn and winter of 1929 there was a veritable 
stampede into the collective farms. By March 1, 1930, when 
the numerical highwater mark of the collectivization move 
ment was reached, 55 per cent of the peasants were en- 
rolled. Then, for reasons which will be described shortly 
there was a marked decline and in June it was estimated 
that about a quarter of the total number of peasant house. 
holds remained in the collective farms. To further its 
ends the Soviet Government weighted the economic scales 
as heavily as possible against the individual peasant and 
in favor of the collective farms. The latter received the 
best land, the tractors and large machines (which are all 
sold through state agencies), special credits, and favors in 
the matter of levying taxes. The rural authorities were 
instructed to give the collective farms first consideration 
in the provision of schools and hospitals. 

Meanwhile the position of the individual peasant steadily 
deteriorated. Beginning with 1928, when a shortage oi 
bread began to make itself felt in the cities, virtually 
forced requisitions, rather thinly disguised under the 
euphemistic term, “measures of social persuasion,” wert 
introduced to force the more prosperous peasants to sél 
their grain to the state at fixed prices, and this was e& 
tended in some cases to cover other products. The peasant 
lost in practice one of the main advantages of the ind:- 
vidual producer, the right to maneuver freely in the opet 
market. 

The kulaks were singled out for special repression. Not 
only was their surplus grain taken away at fixed prices 
but in the autumn of 1929 a system was adopted under 
which any peasant who was unwilling or unable to deliver 
as much grain as the authorities demanded might be fined 
five times the value of the required grain. If, as usually 
happened, the fine could not be paid, the house and belong: 
ings of the peasant were confiscated and sold at auction 
In the winter the drive against the kulaks went even fut 
ther. In a speech in the latter part of December Stalia 
authorized the complete expropriation of kulaks in dis 
tricts which had been fully collectivized. In extreme cas 
this meant that the unfortunate kulak was stripped of his 
possessions, driven out of his home and told to go where 
ever he wished. A considerable number of the exproptt 
ated kulaks were shipped off to cut lumber in the northem 
woods. The mildest treatment was meted out to thos 
kulaks who were permitted to live in their native villages 
but were given allotments of the worst land to till with’ 
minimum quantity of tools. 

With the exception of those who are fortunate enougy 
to have as relatives former Red Army soldiers, Be 
partisans or village teachers who will vouch for their good 
conduct, the kulaks are rigidly excluded from the 
lective farms. The Communists are convinced that 
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kulak, being by nature a bitter enemy of this non-individ- 
Wj wlistic system, would utilize his admission for one of two 

ses: either to intrigue against the collective farm 
and undermine it from within or to lead in formulating 
demands regarding prices paid for grain, the supply of 
manufactured goods, etc., which the state might find it 
inconvenient or impossible to satisfy. 

The ruthless economic annihilation of the kulaks could 
not but exert a profound influence upon the psychology 
of the “seredniak,” or middleclass peasant. Seeing that the 
years of toil, self-denial and slow accumulation which 
ordinarily mark the transformation of a middleclass 
peasant into a kulak would most probably lead in the end 
to expropriation and social outlawry, many a peasant who 
might otherwise have preferred to retain his individual 
holding decided to cast in his lot with the collective farm. 

Drastic measures to promote collectivization were some- 
times employed. Peasants were induced to sign a “volun- 
tary” application for membership in a collective farm by 
the intimation that if they did not do so they would be re- 
garded as enemies of the Soviet Government. In some 
cases threats of arrest or actual arrest helped the recal- 
citrant to see the advantages of collective farming. Stalin 
referred to instances when local authorities in Turkestan 
employed such drastic methods as the application of armed 
force and the shutting off of irrigation water from villages 
which refused to be collectivized. Such measures, to be 
sure, were not authorized by the higher Party and Soviet 
oficials, and were ultimately subjected to severe and ex- 
plicit condemnation. But they contributed to the swollen 
collectivization figures of March 1. 

The enormous growth in the number of collectivized 
peasants outran the capacity of the Soviet Government to 
supply the new farms with capable managers, tractors and 
machinery. The food situation in the towns grew steadily 
more strained, because an intensive drive against private 
trade was carried on during this period and as the peasants 
entered collective farms they were denied the right to sell 
their products in the open market. In regions where the 
ations of the local officials were most high-handed or 
where the population was most averse to the idea of col- 
lectivization there were threatening outbursts of peasant 
discontent. It would be difficult to obtain information 
regarding the number and dimensions of these outbursts ; 

ut they were apparently most numerous in some provinces 
around Moscow, in the traditionally unruly mountainous 
a of the Caucasus and in remote Russian Central 
ia. 

Faced by this situation, the Communist leaders adopted 
amore moderate agrarian policy. The first intimation of 

his change was a widely circulated article by Stalin, en- 
titled “Giddiness From Success,” which appeared in the 
Moscow newspapers on March 2. Stalin here emphatically 
tepudiated the excesses which had characterized the prac- 
tice of collectivization in a number of regions and laid 
down several rules. Peasants were not to be coerced into 
joining collective farms by administrative pressure; the 
wrtel was to be preferred to the pure commune as a form 
of organization; a clear distinction was to be drawn be- 
tween those regions of the Soviet Union which were 
Politically and economically suited to immediate widespread 
collectivization and those which were not. 

m March 15 Stalin’s article was reinforced by a 
Srongly worded resolution of the Communist Party 
tral Committee, which contained the significant ad- 
mission that “some minor officials have adopted toward 

Population exceptionally rough, criminal and disorderly 
action, including banditism, dividing up of property, arrests 
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of middleclass and even of poor peasants.” The resolution 
ordered the immediate cessation of such conduct and of 
all forms of forcible collectivization and of administrative 
persecution of religion. It also instructed the local author- 
ities to reopen markets which had been arbitrarily closed 
and to cease preventing peasants from selling their produce 
freely, regardless of whether they belonged to collective 
farms or not. 

Stalin’s article and the subsequent resolution of the 
Central Committee should not be interpreted for a moment 
as a relinquishment of the idea of agricultural collectiviza- 
tion. On the contrary the local Party workers were in- 
structed to draw the peasants into collective farms, so far 
as this was possible on a voluntary basis. And on April 
3, an important resolution of the Central Committee, 
evidently designed to check the exodus from collective 
farms which began as soon as the peasants realized that 
membership in them was supposed to be voluntary, out- 
lined a whole series of privileges and advantages which 
would be granted to members of the collective farms. 
These farms were to receive half a billion rubles in state 
credit for their building and other needs, and the peasants 
who belonged to them were granted exemption or re- 
duction in regard to a number of taxes and imposts. 


PROGRESS AND DIFFICULTIES IN COLLECTIVIZATION 


The latest important official pronouncement on the sub- 
ject of agrarian policy may be found in the “theses” which 
Y. A. Yakovlev, Soviet Commissar for Agriculture, 
prepared for the approaching Party Congress and pub- 
lished on May 18. There is little doubt that the theses 
will be adopted by the Congress with slight, if any, vari- 
ations. Yakovlev recommended that a billion rubles should 
be assigned for the development of the collective farms 
next year. He declared that in the basic grain-producing 
regions the peasants might be divided into two groups, 
those who belonged to the collective farms and represented 
a firm basis of support for the Soviet regime and those 
who did not desire to join as yet but who, according to 
Yakovlev’s conviction, would in a relatively short period 
of time be convinced of the advantages of collective farm- 
ing. He emphasized the point that the collective farms 
should be formed on a voluntary basis and suggested that 
capable middleclass peasants should be brought into the 
management of the collective farms. 

According to the latest information, about 25 per 
cent of the peasant households remain in collective farms. 
A little more than half of the peasants who had been col- 
lectivized, often against their will, up to March 1 have 
withdrawn from the experiment and returned to individual 
farming. This process of withdrawal, however, has been 
by no means similar in all parts of the country. In the 
provinces around Moscow, for instance, the collapse has 
been pretty complete: of over 70 per cent of peasant 
households which had been enrolled in the new farms on 
March 1 only 7 or 8 per cent remain. On the other hand 
in some of the important grain-producing regions of south- 
ern and southeastern Russia the percentage of collectiviza- 
tion remains as high as 40 or 50. 

As forces favoring the growth of collectivization one 
must reckon the deliberate favoring of the collective farm 
as against the individual peasant in supplying machinery 
and other essential goods, and the increase in the number 
of operating tractors which must come with the com- 
pletion of Russia’s first large tractor factory in Stalingrad 
and the construction of two similar plants in Cheliabinsk 
and Kharkov. The tractor, under Soviet policy, which 
excludes the possibility of individual ownership of such 
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large machines, is unmistakably a cementing force in hold- 
ing collective groups of peasants together. It is not ac- 
cidental that the fertile southern and southeastern regions 
which possessed the largest number of tractors report the 
smallest proportion of withdrawals from the collective 
farms. A collective farm which has been formed by 
peasants with their horses and ploughs can easily dissolve, 
the members taking back their original equipment and re- 
suming farming on an individual basis. But a collective 
farm which is based largely or entirely on tractors is in 
quite a different situation. Inasmuch as no individual 
peasant would be entitled to take away a tractor for his 
own use the group is under very strong economic com- 
pulsion somehow to hold together. 

The chief obstacle to the success of collectivization is 
the universal and deep-rooted individualism of the peasant, 
his desire to be master of his own farm and his own work- 
ing time. The average peasant is reluctant to place him- 
self under someone else’s orders. He suspects that his 
more indolent neighbors will profit at his expense in the 
collective farm. A further constant potential source of 
friction lies in the fact that little differentiation in admis- 
sion to the collective farm is made between the middle- 
class peasant, who may have brought with him a fair 
quantity of livestock and machinery, and the poor peasant, 
who came in with little or nothing. 

As against these and other psychological difficulties 
which come up in the organization of collective farms the 
Communists point to the vast economic advantages which 
they expect to realize from the new method of farming: 
the annihilation of the wasteful ditches which formerly 
separated the tiny strips into which the individual holdings 
of the peasants were divided, the creation of sufficiently 
large farms to develop large-scale specialized production, 
the more rational use of machinery and working animals, 
and the possibilities inherent in the disposal of a large 
labor force. In the general adoption of collective farming 
the Communists are inclined to see the victorious end of 
their long economic struggle with the individual peasant. 
In return for the credits and other privileges which they 
receive, the collective farms must sell their surplus produce 
to the state at fixed prices; and it is assumed that their 
output will be considerably higher than that of the small 
individual holdings. However, the peasant when he enters 
a collective farm does not lose his interest in property or 
his economic needs. Unless the state industries are cap- 
able of supplying the collective farms with manufactured 
goods at reasonable prices it is quite probable that the 
old peasant grievances of high prices and scarcity of goods 
will be voiced again. 

From practical experience it is evident that there are 
two extremes which have to be avoided in the management 
of these farms. Excessive strictness of discipline alienates 
the peasants and furnishes ammunition for the kulaks and 
other opponents of the new method of farming who see in 
the collective farm a return to serfdom, with the Com- 
munist manager of the farm in the role of the old pomye- 
schick, or landlord. On the other hand a loose and 
incapable administration tends to make the farm unpro- 
ductive and to turn it into a refuge for loafers. 

Side by side with the collective farms the Soviet Govern- 
ment is developing a network of large state farms. 
Whereas the collective farms are based on the pooled re- 
sources of the peasants who go into them, the state farms 
are established by the government on unused land and 
operated with hired labor. Most of the new state farms, 
which are under the direction of a central organization 
known as the Grain Trust, have an area of tens of thou- 


sands of acres. Whereas in former years by far the largeg 
part of the marketable grain was produced by individys 
peasants it is anticipated that half the marketable graij 
this year will come from the state and collective farms: 
and if the latter continue to develop rapidly in futur 
years they will represent a basic source of supply. 

This year’s harvest is of more than usual importanc, 
for several reasons. In the first place, as will be pointe 
out in more detail later, the food situation is so difficyl 
that any serious crop failure would involve disastrous con. 
sequences. Secondly, this is the first year when collective 
farming will play such a large role in supplying the county 
with grain. For years the Communists have advocated 
collective farming as a means of overcoming the chronic 
shortage of agricultural products. This year will witness 
the first practical test of this theory. 

At the time of writing (June 10) the spring sowing plan, 
according to the latest reports of the Commissariat for 
Agriculture, has been fulfilled by about 85 per cent. This 
plan called for an increase of 11 per cent in the acreage a 
compared with last year. A substantial increase in the 
area planted with sugar-beets and cotton is reported, and 
some of the southern and southeastern regions of the 
Soviet Union have exceeded last year’s acreage under 
grain, although some of the eastern regions, notably Siberia 
and the Urals, are pretty far behind the plans which were 
made out for them. Assuming the approximate correct: 
ness of these figures and considering that in some of the 
northern regions some crops may still be planted, it would 
seem that, so far as ploughed land is concerned, the loss 
involved in the expropriation of the kulaks has been com 
pensated by the increased planting of the state and co! 
lective farms. This observation does not, however, ho 
good as regards livestock and poultry; and quite possibly 
orchards, beehives and other more specialized forms ol 
farming, which were carried on mainly by the more pros 
perous peasants, will suffer at least a temporary disloca 
tion. The state and collective farms have concentrated 
their attention mainly on grain. In any case it will k 
possible to speak much more definitely about the success 
and future prospects of collective farming after the harvest 
has actually been gathered. 

From the economist’s point of view the success of this 
gigantic experiment in transferring agriculture from a 
individualist to a socialist basis depends largely upon 
whether and how far it can raise the average peasants 
standard of living. If it fails on this point the peasanls 
may be expected to be sullen and dissatisfied and no amoutt 
of compulsion or propaganda is likely to make their pro 
ductivity very high. On the other hand if the peasatl 
finds that in the collective farm he has more to eat and 
wear, lighter work, more recreation, better educationd 
facilities for his children, his initial prejudice agaitis 
working under someone else’s orders may disappear 
he may ultimately become converted to the new me 
of farming. Much will depend upon the skill and success 
with which the management in each collective farm ca! 
solve such new problems as distribution of labor and pay 
ment for work performed in such a way that the indoles! 
will not be able to profit at the expense of the industriots- 


Foop SitTuaTIon 


The collectivization of agriculture, accompanied as 
has been by the ruthless crushing of the richer peasant 
has been the outstanding, although not the sole, cause “% 
the strained food situation which has developed dunt 
the last two years and which must now be considered # 
major political problem in the Soviet Union. From 
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first years of the Nep until 1928, food, like everything 
F yse, was sold freely for cash, In 1928, when a shortage 
at bread became imminent, rationed sale of bread began 
insome provincial towns and “white” bread became stead- 
ily darker in color as a result of the admixture of cheaper 
fours. During the winter of 1928-1929, first bread and 
then butter, sugar and tea went on the rationed list in 
Moscow. This process advanced still more rapidly last 
winter, when meat, eggs and a host of other products 
went on the rationed list. The rationing system in Mos- 
cow recently, with slight variations from month to month, 
has worked out about as follows: 

Manual workers can buy 2 pounds of bread a day and 
members of their families and other holders of food cards 
1 pound. (Members of the disfranchised classes, mer- 
chants and traders, priests, former aristocrats, etc., do not 
receive food cards and must buy at the inflated prices of 
the open market, although their children are supplied with 
food on the same basis as other children.) Manual work- 
ets are also favored in the distribution of meat, of which 
they can purchase 4 pound a day as against 14 pound 
for other citizens. There are, however, 8 or 10 meatless 
days every month. The meat ration sometimes consists 
of salt or canned meat. 

The monthly allowance of butter for the most favored 
classes, manual workers and children, has varied from 
¥, to 4 of a pound. The highest allowance of eggs is 5 
amonth. Members of co-operatives, as a rule, can buy 
every month 44 pound of macaroni, 1% pounds of grits 
and % pound of tea. The general allotment of sugar is 
} pounds a month. Fresh fish has been sold irregularly ; 
-moked fish, caviare and vegetables have been scarce and 
fruit practically non-existent. At times it has been diffi- 
cult to buy even things which are regarded rather as lux- 
urties, such as cakes and candies. 

With such meager allotments of many important food 
items most Muscovite families, except the very poorest, 
eked out their supply by purchases on the private market 
which, after being almost destroyed at the height of the 
drive for collectivization and against private trade in the 
winter, revived notably in the spring. Prices on the private 
market are so high, however, that it cannot be considered 
a steady or satisfactory source of supply for the masses 
of the population. Butter, for instance, costs from 34 to 
4tubles a pound. (The nominal exchange value of the 
tuble is about 50 cents.) A chicken costs from 8 to 10 
rubles, Oranges, when availablé, are priced at 2 rubles 
apiece. In general the prices on the private market aver- 
age perhaps 3 times those which are charged for the 
rationed products in the co-operative stores and accurately 
reflect the prevailing scarcity. 

The food shortage in the Soviet Union is not due to 
Wat or to any exceptional natural catastrophe. It is prob- 
ably due to four causes: 

(1) The new revolution involved in the collectivization 
of agriculture which thus far has destroyed the surplus 
production of the richer peasants faster than it has cre- 
ated new stores of surplus produce through the state and 
collective farms. 

(2) The rapid growth in demand for food, connected 
with the expansion of the cities and the big building 
Projects which the Soviet Government is pushing forward 
mith such feverish energy. 

(3) The continued exportation of such food products 
a eggs, butter, fruit, caviare, etc., although the total 
stoppage of this comparatively inconsiderable export would 

No means solve the food problem. 
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(4) The frequently unsatisfactory functioning of the 
transport and co-operative distributive system. 

Each of the last three causes is intimately connected 
with the extraordinarily rapid industrialization of Russia, 
which is one of the primary objectives of present-day 
Soviet policy and which is pushed forward without re- 
gard for the hardships it may bring. The exportation of 
food which is needed within the country, for instance, is 
carried on in order to make possible the purchase abroad 
of industrial and agricultural machinery, equipment, and 
raw material. The transport congestion which accentuates 
the food difficulties is due in large measure to the fact that 
the freight cars are overloaded with building material and 
machinery. The rapid increase in the number of persons 
employed in new industrial enterprises, while it reduces 


unemployment, makes a further drain on the food reserves 
of the country. 


EcoNOMIC AND FISCAL PROBLEMS 


In general the Soviet Union is faced with a number of 
economic problems precisely the reverse of those which 
develop in the industrial crises that periodically overtake 
capitalist countries. It is passing through a crisis not of 
overproduction but of underproduction, which affects not 
only food but many manufactured goods. The railroads 
of America compete for passengers and freight; the rail- 
roads of the Soviet Union cannot cope fully with passenger 
and freight transportation demands. Factories in America 
and England stand idle for lack of orders; the shelves of 
many Soviet stores are bare because the Soviet factories, 
no matter how intensively they work, cannot turn out 
goods fast enough to satisfy the demand. 

One cause contributory to the difficulties in the field of 
supply is a veiled monetary inflation that has made itself 
quite manifest during recent years. Currency and credit 


-have not been stinted in promoting grandiose schemes of 


industrial and agricultural development. The collective 
farms alone received 500,000,000 rubles in credit this 
year, with the prospect of a billion more next year. The 
amount of currency in circulation increased almost 50 
per cent during the period from the spring of 1929 to the 
spring of 1930. The result of this has been to cheapen 
money and to diminish its effective buying power, not- 
withstanding the numerous good resolutions which have 
been passed to the effect that prices must be lowered and 
that real wages must rise faster than money wages. Nom- 
inal purchasing power has increased faster than the pro- 
duction of goods which should normally satisfy it. It is 
true that prices in the state and co-operative stores are 
artificially kept stable, as a general rule, and in some cases 
even reduced. But when the supply of goods is deficient 
the result is that the co-operative stores either lack them 
altogether, being quickly bought out, or sell them in small 
rationed allotments, while the soaring prices of the private 
market reflect the influence of supply and demand. 
Rapid industrial progress is a feature of the present 
stage in Soviet development, as one may gather by refer- 
ring to only a few out of a mass of relevant facts and 
figures. Industrial output this year is expected to increase 
by over 30 per cent and to double the pre-war figure by 
the end of the year. The original five-year-plan of national 
economic development was considered extremely ambi- 
tious, contemplating, as it did, an increase of more than 
two and one-half times in industrial output during the 
period from 1928-1933. But now the accepted slogan is: 
“The Pyatiletka [five-year-plan] in four years.” As a 
matter of fact, the original estimates of the five-year-plan 
have been changed so often that the original plan is today 
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largely of academic or historical interest. The original 
plan called for the production of 22,000,000 tons of oil in 
1933. This figure has been raised more than once and 
now stands at 38,000,000 tons. Similarly, 100,000,000 
tons of coal are now required, instead of 75,000,000. 

The terrific speeding up of the process of collectivizing 
agriculture has intensified greatly the demands upon cer- 
tain branches of industry. The five-year-plan projected 
the collectivization of 20 per cent of the peasant house- 
holds by 1933. Even after the big exodus from the col- 
lective farms last spring the latest figures indicate that 25 
per cent of the peasant families remain in these organiza- 
tions; and every effort is being made both to stabilize the 
existing collective farms and to increase their numbers and 
membership in the future. The success of collective farms 
is dependent on an adequate supply of tractors. The lat- 
ter, in turn, require large quantities of metal for con- 
struction and considerable supplies of oil for operation. 
Hence the necessity for sharply increasing the high initial 
figures of the five-year-plan. 

Recently, the pace of industrial building all over the 
Soviet Union has notably increased. On April 28, the last 
spikes were driven into the rails of the Turksib, a new 
thousand mile railroad line which constitutes a link be- 
tween the grain and lumber regions of Siberia and the 
cotton plantations of Turkestan and opens up a vast and 
remote area of Russian Central Asia for commerce and 
economic development. On June 16, the largest agri- 
cultural machinery factory in Europe was completed at 
Rostov on the Don and on the following day a factory 
with an ultimate annual capacity of 50,000 tractors was 
opened at Stalingrad (formerly Tsaritsin) on the lower 
Volga. The huge combination hydro-electric power plant 
and dam known as Dnieprstroi, on the lower reaches of 
the Dnieper, is nearing completion and a factory on the 
Ford model, with an annual capacity of 100,000 auto- 
mobiles and trucks, is being built in Nizhni Novgorod. 
Plans for the next two years include the construction of 
two enormous steel plants, Magnitostroi and Kuznetz- 
stroi, the former in the Urals and the latter in Siberia, at an 
estimated total expenditure of a billion rubles, the building 
of two more tractor factories, one in Kharkov and one in 
Cheliabinsk, and, of course, the steady pushing forward 
of existing coal and oil fields and the building of many 
more factories, electric power plants and railroads. 

The country fairly hums with new building, much of 
which is carried out with foreign, especially American, 
technical advice, although there is little investment of 
foreign capital in the Soviet Union. Indeed, the present 
tendency is to terminate existing concession agreements 
with foreign firms rather than to grant new ones. Un- 
employment has decreased, partly because of the new in- 
dustrial building, partly because the novel experiment in 
collectivization has apparently, at least in its first year of 
widespread application, kept at home many peasants who 
in other years might have been inclined to come into the 
towns and look for work. Trade Commissar Mikoyan 
recently stated that the number of unemployed declined 
from 1,740,000 on October 1, 1929, to 1,080,000 on April 
1, 1930. Unemployment among skilled workers is almost 
unknown in Russia. Over 300,000 of the unemployed are 
youths who have never worked before and most of the 
remainder are manual or office workers without special 
qualification. In some branches of industry an actual 
shortage of labor is making itself felt; and a colossal task 
of rapid technical education will be necessary if the new 
factories, mines and mills are to be adequately staffed with 
competent engineers, technicians and skilled mechanics. 
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Even when one makes the necessary heavy discount fx 
the generally poor quality of manufactured articles (Ag 
sistant Commissar Rudzutuk cited a suggestive instang 
when it was impossible to guarantee steel rails of present 
day manufacture for five years, although pre-war Rusgig 
rails sometimes lasted forty-five years) the results of th 
strained and concentrated Soviet industrial effort are yp. 
mistakably impressive. Between collective farms and ney 
factory settlements the very face of the country is being 
changed in many places. Obviously, if the present pace of 
industrial development can be sustained and enhanced, x. 
cording to plan, for the next few years, Russia will emerg 
a stronger economic and military factor in world affair 
than she was before the Revolution. 

The Communist leaders point to the undeniable ep. 
nomic achievements of the last two years as a justification 
for their policy of forced industrial development. Admit 
ting the hardships to which the population is subjected in 
the process of intensive building, they argue that these ar 
temporary and will be ultimately more than compensated 
by the results. Only the future can judge. 

The imposing new Soviet industrial structure is being 
reared on a narrow basis as regards food and raw material 
The average laborer or office employe cannot do his best 
work on the food that is to be obtained now. And, if the 
human element in production is dependent upon agri: 
cultural food products, the machines and factories, in many 
cases, are almost equally dependent upon agricultural rav 
material. So, from whatever angle one attempts to study 
the present Russian situation one must always come back 
to the peasant producer as the basic factor in the succes 
or failure of the five-year-plan. If the collective fa 
can hold and increase their present number of peasail 
members and simultaneously contribute larger and large 
‘quantities of surplus produce, the Soviet production batt 
will be won. But if something goes seriously wrong with 
the collectivization program, if the anticipated increase it 
agricultural production fails to materialize, if the base 0 
Soviet industrialization in food and raw material, already 
narrow, contracts still further, it is easy to foresee a crisis 
compared with which even the present difficulties wil 
seem mild in retrospect. 


ATTITUDE TowarD RELIGION 


During this third period in the development of the Rus 
sian Revolution the intense struggle for industrializatin 
and for the collectivization of agriculture has placed: 
definite stamp upon every branch of Soviet life. At firs 
sight it might seem that there was no particular connection 
between religion and the building of new factories and ctl 
lective farms. The Communists, however, saw a mos 
intimate connection between the two, and this view four 
expression in such propagandist slogans as “Religion 8 
incompatible with socialism,” “Striking at religion yo 
help to achieve the five-year-plan,” and similar declatt 
tions. 

Russian Communism has always been uncomproms 
ingly hostile to any form of religious faith. Marx's de 
tum, “Religion is opium for the people” has summed 
the traditional attitude of the Communist Party. Its 
not true, as is sometimes suggested, that this attitude # 
primarily an outgrowth of political antagonism to 
Orthodox Church, although of course the Orthodog 
Church was in disfavor from the very beginning of # 
Revolution because of its close identification with # 
Tsarist regime. The Communists are equally vigorous 


their antipathy to rationalist and evangelical forms 
faith. 
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During the last spring, heated argument developed in 
fyreign countries as to whether religion was or was not 
feing persecuted in the Soviet Union. The answer to the 
question depends upon how the word “persecution” is to 
be defined. Certainly there has been nothing in Russia 


f the that could fairly be compared with the persecutions of the 
€ tt & early Christians or with the repressions which upholders 
1 nev J of the dominant faith were inclined to apply during the 
being sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when Catholicism 
ce Oi and Protestantism were struggling for mastery in Europe. 
d, «- If There has never been any prohibition of the practice of 
merge any form of religious faith in the Soviet Union ; and every 
iffairs Sunday hundreds of churches in Moscow and thousands 


throughout the country celebrate services without inter- 
ference. 

At the same time there certainly exist in the Soviet 

Union certain forms of pressure and discrimination against 
religion, some of them established by law, some of them 
growing out of Soviet social conditions. From the be- 
ginning of the revolution priests and religious ministers 
of all faiths have been disfranchised and prevented from 
holding office. The political side of this discrimination is 
not so serious as the disabilities which it brings in daily 
life. Children of disfranchised persons, for instance, can- 
not be admitted to highchools and universities and as a 
general rule are excluded from state employment. During 
recent times the disfranchised classes have been denied 
food cards and for a time were subject to expulsion from 
state and municipally owned houses in Moscow, although 
this latter practice has now been stopped. 
The latest Soviet law relating to practice of religion 
fad promulgated in the spring of 1929 establishes a number 
of restrictions on the activity of religious bodies, especially 
in the social and educational sphere. It establishes a 
blanket prohibition of such supplementary church activi- 
ties as clubs, reading rooms, educational courses, young 
people’s circles, etc. This law was prompted by the fear 
base oll that sectarian organizations of this character might com- 
pete with the Union of Communist Youth and the trade- 
tnions, which also carry on a good deal of educational and 
tereational activity among young people and direct their 
ttaching among militantly atheistic lines. About the same 
time instructions were given to the effect that teaching in 
the schools, which in the first years of the Soviet regime 
was supposed to be non-religious, should be definitely anti- 
religious. Various forms of anti-religious propaganda 
among children, such as lectures, moving-picture perform- 
aes On anti-religious themes, visits to anti-religious 
museums, etc., were recommended. Teachers who refused 
—" out atheistic teaching were threatened with dis- 
missal. 


The curve of anti-religious activity during the last few 


ligne months has shown a distinct tendency to correspond with 
pe curve of collectivization in agriculture. The high 


point of both curves was reached in February. At this 
lime there was a nation-wide movement to close churches 
and melt down their bells for industrial use. Theoretically, 
achurch or other house of worship should only be closed 
Mtesponse to the will of the decisive majority of the local 
Population; but in the excited days of last winter this re- 


ee ‘ttiction was often disregarded. Some of the more hot- 
1 : dt Communists probably believed that the year 1930 
Drt ry would witness the complete collectivization of agriculture 
g of TSM the practical extinction of religion, at least in its out- 
td manifestations. 


As has already been noted, the month of March brought 
a distinct turn in the direction of moderation in Soviet 
policy, and this turn was also evident in the 
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matter of religion. A resolution of the Communist Party 
Central Committee, published on March 15, instructed 
local Communist officials and Party representatives “to 
cease the practice of closing churches by administrative 
order, fictitiously covered by voluntary desire on the part 
of the population and permit the closing of churches only 
if an overwhelming majority of the peasants really desire 
it, and if the regional executive committee confirms the 
decision. They must hold to strictest responsibility per- 
sons guilty of mocking the religious feelings of the 
peasants.” 

One could cite a number of instructions of similar 
tenor. They do not imply any intention on the part of the 
Communist Party to adopt a less hostile attitude toward 
religion. On the contrary such prohibitions of the use of 
administrative measures against religion are often ac- 
companied by injunctions to intensify anti-religious propa- 
ganda. But, just as the use of crude force in driving the 
peasants into collective farms has been recognized as 
futile and, indeed, distinctly harmful, so the administrative 
anti-religious excesses which harmonized with the general 
spirit of the last winter have been definitely discarded and 
forbidden as ineffectual and calculated to defeat their 
own ends. 

The Communists are convinced that religion will ulti- 
mately die out in Russia because the Soviet youth is being 
made atheistic by every possible device of education and 
propaganda while the churches, although free to conduct 
services, are debarred from carrying on any kind of ef- 
fective public counter propaganda. For instance, no re- 
ligious books may be published in Russia now, while whole 
exhibitions of atheistic books are often displayed in shop 
windows. The circulation of the very few religious peri- 
odicals which are allowed to appear is rigidly limited, 
while every effort is made to promote the widespread sale 
of a number of magazines and newspapers which are de- 
voted to the advocacy of atheism. 

From the numerical standpoint there can be little doubt 
that the intensive propaganda of atheism is yielding re- 
sults ; the proportion of young people who go to church is 
certainly smaller than is the case with the older genera- 
tion. Comparatively few young men are disposed to enter 
the life of hardship which is marked out for a priest or 
rabbi or mullah in Russia today, and there are scant facili- 
ties for training candidates for ministerial functions. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE NEw ERA 


Religion is only one among many phases of contem- 
porary Soviet life that have been affected by the new de- 
velopment in the revolution. Literature and drama and, 
to a lesser extent, art and music have felt the influence of 
a new era. There is now a strenuous demand that every 
book or play shall serve the cause of socialist construction. 
The “class line” between “bourgeois” and “proletarian” 
art is tightly drawn, and the comparative tolerance which 
marked the first years of the Nep in the esthetic field has 
been replaced by a more exacting and censorious spirit. 

Many of the plays which have been produced during 
the last season are based directly on themes of industrial- 
ization and collectivization; a foreign visitor in Moscow 
was surprised to attend a new play and find that dramatic 
suspense was kept up for two or three hours over the ar- 
rival or non-arrival of tractors in a village. Deviations 
from esthetic orthodoxy (in Russian today orthodoxy 
means Communism) are more ruthlessly attacked than 
would have been the case two or three years ago. So the 
works of Mikhail Bulgakov, one of the most talented 
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young writers who emerged after the Revolution, have dis- 
appeared from the Soviet stage. 

The Soviet trade-unions have been required to revise 
their outlook and tactics. The trade-union in Russia was 
always quite different in function from the trade-union in 
a capitalist country. In Lenin’s phrase it was “a school 
of Communism.” The Soviet trade-union was supposed 
not to incite strikes in the state industries, but to allay the 
grievances which might lead to strikes and to encourage 
higher productivity on the part of the workers. In 
practice, however, the trade-unions were inclined to leave 
questions of production to the factory management and 
to concentrate their attention upon the defense of the 
material interests of the workers, in such matters as seeing 
that adequate labor protection rules were observed, look- 
ing out for the fulfilment by the management of its obli- 
gations under the contract which is always signed by the 
heads of Soviet industries and the trade-unions, etc. 

Under the new dispensation the unions are by no means 
supposed to neglect the direct interests of the workers, but 
they are expected to play a much more active part in or- 
ganizing production and stimulating higher individual and 
group productivity. Failure to sympathize fully with this 
new policy led to the downfall of the former President of 
the Soviet Trade-Union Council, Mikhail Tomsky, and a 
number of his supporters. “Socialist competition” and the 
so-called “shock brigade” movement in the factories and 
mines are features of the new regime. Under “socialist 
competition” two or more factories or institutions enter 
into a formal contest to see which can most quickly and 
effectively reduce costs, carry out technical improvements, 
increase production, etc. The “shock brigades” consist of 
workers who undertake special obligations in regard to 
heightening their productivity. These are two of the out- 
standing devices for mustering the organized enthusiasm 
which is regarded as an essential element in overcoming 
the difficulties and hardships of the present period. 

A tendency that for a time seemed likely to affect 
daily life very substantially, although it has now been 
somewhat modified, was the movement to introduce com- 
munal living, especially among the workers. An ardently 
imaginative engineer named Sabsovitch worked out a 
scheme for “socialist cities of the future,” where people 
would live in huge communal apartment houses, with 
mechanized common kitchens, dining-rooms and laundries. 
Family life was to be abolished in these quarters and 
children were to be educated in special colonies apart from 
their parents. These plans were seriously discussed for a 
time, although they were scrutinized more carefully and 
sceptically after the blast of sober second thought which 
manifested itself in March. It was found that Sabso- 
vitch’s schemes would prove impossibly expensive and that 
the majority of the workers were not disposed to part with 
their children. At the same time there is an unmistakable 
movement in the direction of more communal laundries, 
kitchens and dining-rooms. The new workers’ houses 
which are being built all over the country are generally 
planned on a large scale. 

The so-called unbroken working week, now quite gen- 
erally introduced in Soviet factories, offices and institu- 
tions, is another innovation which directly affects daily 
life. Under this system Sunday as a_special day of rest, 
along with holidays, is abolished. By way of compensa- 
tion every worker or employe obtains one day’s rest in 
five. This new system achieves several objectives. It 
makes possible increased production through the continu- 
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ous operation of factories and mines. It achieves what j 
from the Communist standpoint the equally desirable ¢ 
of eliminating all religious holidays. It is argued on bell 
half of the change that it has produced a decrease of ui} 
employment and of drunkenness, since the old temptatioglil 
to go on a carouse on a day that is everyone’s holiday hy] 
disappeared. 

The strain and stress of the period through which thé 
Soviet Union has been passing have perhaps combinelfi} 
with other factors to bring more prominently into thi 
foreground as the unmistakable heir of Lenin in the 
leadership of the Communist Party the potent General 
Secretary of the Party Central Committee, Joseph Stalinfl 
Ever since Lenin’s death in January, 1924, it has beenfl 
generally understood that Stalin was the most influential 
individual in the higher Party councils, but for a time his 
influence was felt rather than seen. As one after another 
of the formerly prominent Communist leaders crossed 
swords with Stalin and went down to defeat, the limelight 
of publicity began to play more and more strongly on the 
silent inscrutable Georgian Djugashvili, whose pseudonym 
of Stalin (derived from the Russian word for steel) is 
generally understood to express his personal character, 
Stalin’s fiftieth birthday last December was made the 
occasion for an avalanche of public eulogy, such as even 
Lenin hardly received during his lifetime. Certainly the 
gigantic experiment in collectivist agriculture which is now 
being carried out has been directly inspired and driven 
through by Stalin. 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 


It cannot be said that the present course of Soviet im 
ternal policy has as yet contributed to break down the wal 
of isolation which stands between the Soviet Union and 
the outside world. Theories of a peaceful liquidation of 
the more extreme features of the revolutionary social order 
and of a gradual rebirth of capitalism have been shattered 
The expectation that Russia would provide a profitable 
field for the investment of foreign capital has not been hij 
realized. The Communist drive against religion evoked 
protests of religious bodies in many countries last wintet Biter, 
and spring. There is no visible abatement either of the Iyhich 
activities of Communist parties and groups in Europe, Asi fates 
and America or of the sympathy with which these activ coffins, 
ties are regarded in Russia. However, notwithstanding Ifor th 
all these factors which make for coolness in varying & Bhope ; 
gree, the capitalist alliance for attacking Russia, so often f shicm 
and monotonously predicted in the Soviet press, has 10 fipers 
materialized. No one who is even superficially cognizatt® The 
of the extent to which the energies and attention of thelEmhar 
Soviet Government are absorbed in difficult problems offioret 
internal reconstruction believes that Russia cherishes aly fis Ang 
aggressive designs with regard to foreign countries at th festical 
present time. It remains to be seen whether Soviet polit) BPtotes 
will change if and when some of the more pressing diff largely 
culties of the present time have been overcome, or whethet fiemi. 
the continuous economic development of the vast natural Heredit 
resources of the Soviet Union will serve as a sort °\futhor 
“moral equivalent for war” and an outlet for the militanl ys 
energy which the Revolution has certainly unloosed in thit Me a 
part of the Russian youth which is under the influence af 
Communist ideas. 


NOTE: Next week’s issue will be devoted to bibliograpl 
on Russia. 
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